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Oklahoma 


A group of Washita County, Okla., resi- 
dents have been conducting a ,semi- 
organized attempt to force conscientious 
objectors out of the county, it was revealed 
last week. 

Discrimination against COs in the county, 
largely Mennonites and Brethren, has been 
charged against the local draft board, the 
USDA War Labor Board and the OPA 
Ration Board. Registrants classified IV-E 
or I-A-O have repeatedly complained that 
they are not considered eligible for farm or 
other deferments, and that they are not 
given equal consideration for rationed 
articles. 

Several dozen case histories were col- 
lected by a committee of three which 
recently visited the county to investigate: 
Dr. Henry A. Fast for the Mennonites, 
Rev. James H. Elrod for the Brethren, and 
Claude C. Shotts for the NSBRO 

The committee reported that individual 
members of the three boards admitted in 
private that they accorded different treat- 
ment to a man who had filed a Form 47 
(CO Questionnaire) than they did to others, 
but declared that this was the demand of 
the community and they didn’t dare buck 
public opinion. 

A former chairman of the draft board 
had resigned, he told Shotts, in protest 
over the apparent trend. The present clerk 
of the board, however, declared that he 
knew of no discrimination or any feeling 
against the COs. 

Individual objectors, in their own re- 
ports of the situation, charged that their 
dependency or farmer status seemed to 
mean little to the draft board or County 
War Board. They said they were told, in 
effect, “You have said you do not want 
anything to do with war. Farming is a war 
industry. Therefore you are not eligible.” 

Others told of frank statements that “You 
are not wanted in this county.” 

There are six Mennonite or Brethren 
churches in the community with member- 
ship totaling about 1,500. 


COs and the Law 


Eleven Jehovah’s Witnesses, represented 
by five attorneys, posed a mass challenge 
to the constitutionality of the Selective 
Service Act last month in an Atlanta, Ga., 
Federal Court. 

Judge Marvin Underwood denied them 


all. 

All of the cases, which had piled up 
over the course of a year, contested the 
validity of the draft act on the grounds 
that it makes inadequate provision for 
judicial review. The defendants were 
charged with failure to report either to the 
army or CPS. 

The Judge upheld the act’s constitution- 
ality, declaring “the citizen owes certain 
duties to the government, and the per- 
formance of these duties may be compelled 
even though they involve work without 
compensation.” 

In other parts of the country at least 
five other Jehovah’s witnesses were adopt- 
ing slightly different tactics in an attempt 
to secure judicial review of their classifica- 
tions. 

(Continued on p. 2) 


Dependency Bill 


The strenuous objections of two Con- 
gressmen have forced postponement of the 
CPS dependency bill for a least two weeks. 

The proposal to use CPS’s farm fund for 
the men’s dependency needs was introduced 
by Representative John J. Sparkman (Ala.) 
who repeatedly urged adoption of the meas- 
ure during a 15-minute debate on the 
House floor June 5. Sparkman was chair- 
man of the House Military Affairs Sub- 
committee which recommended the meas- 
ure last month. 

Representatives J. Parnell Thomas (N 
J.) and Overton Brooks (La.) both pro- 
tested consideration of the measure, how- 
ever. One protest would have been enough 
to foree postponement of the bill since it 
was listed on the unanimous consent calen- 
dat. Both Thomas and Brooks were also 
members of the Military Affairs Committee. 

The verbatim account of the debate, as 
it appeared in the Congressional Record, 
follows: 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 3199 
authorizing the appropriation of amounts 
received from the services of conscientiqus 
objectors for expenditure by the Selective 
Service System. 

The Speaker pro tempore: Is there ob- 
1 to the present consideration of the 

ill ? 

Mr. Thomas (N. J.): Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the proponent of the bill some ques- 
tions concerning this bill. . . . As I under- 
stand it, it has to do only with conscien- 
tious objectors? 


Mr. Sparkmen: That is correct. 


Mr. Thomas: For the relief of depend- 
ent families of these conscientious objec- 
tors? 

Mr. Sparkman: For the relief of needy 
dependents. 


162 Needy Cases 


Mr. Thomas: How many conscientious 
objectors are there in the United States to- 


~ 
r. Sparkman: On the first of May of 
this year there were 6,985. 


Mr. Thomas: How many of these have 
needy dependents? 

Mr. Sparkman: Of course that would be 
a matter of estimate at-any time. It was 
estimated before our subcommittee that 
there were 162 cases of dire need at that 
time. 

Mr. Thomas: How have those cases been 
taken care of up to now? 

Mr. Sparkman: Those cases have been 
taken care of by the church organizations 
and the groups that have been supporting 
the conscientious objectors. 

Mr. Thomas: Are most of those cases for 
one church or are they divided up among 
different churches? 

Mr. Sparkman: No, they are scattered 
among a great number of churches. As a 
matter of fact I have an article here which 
I propose to ask permission to insert in the 
Record which shows the various churches 
and various, organizations from which these 
conscientious objectors come. I also pro- 
pose to place in the Record or to ask per- 
mission to place in the Record a showing 

(Continued on p. 2) ’ 


Mental Discharges 


About 600 to 700 assignees have been dis- 
charged from CPS to date for mental 
reasons, the NSBRO Camp Section re- 
ported last week. 

The rate of mental discharge has in- 
creased to a point where it is 50 per cent or 
more of the total number of physical dis- 
charges. Accurate figures are difficult, the 
Camp Section explained, because of the 
fine line that often separates mental from 
physical complaints. 

Both the religious agencies and Selective 
Service have been increasingly concerned 
about the problem and the complaints from 
both sides about their handling of the sub- 
ject. At the present time, an assignee 
showing psychoneurotic symptoms is _ re- 
ferred, often with some delay, to a Medical 
Advisory Board which recommends after a 
brief examination that he be discharged or 
refused discharge. 

Current discussions between the agencies, 
the NSBRO and Selective Service may re- 
sult in a new policy of holding such as- 
signees, perhaps in a special unit, for pro- 
fessional observation and treatment before 
final decision is made. 

Particularly in those cases where there 
is doubt as to the extent of the mental ill- 
ness, some plan may be develo to give 
such men private attention and treatment, 
without committing them to an institution. 
At the same time, those who were able 
wane continue some form of CPS project 
work. 

According to the NSBRO Camp Section, 
such a procedure may replace the present 
Medical Advisory Board examinations 
which many feel are too brief and too cur- 
sory to be accurate. After a period of ob- 
servation by a professional psychiatrist, an 
assignee might then be returned to camp, 
recommended for further treatment, or dis- 
charged. 


(Continued on p. 2) 


W omen’s Draft 


Representative Emanuel Celler of New 
York has introduced a bill into Congress 
to make single, unemployed women be- 
tween 20 and 35 subject to the Selective 
Service Act. 

Celler was quoted as saying that the bill 
was intended to supply through conscription 
the need for more women in the WAC, 
WAVES, SPARS, etc., none of which have 
been able to reach their quotas through 
volunteering. 

Should the bill pass, the NSBRO as- 
sumed that the same CO terms now cover- 
ing the men would automatically be applied 
to the women. 

Terms of the bill (H.R. 4906) which was 
referred to the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, would include in the Act all “female 
citizens of the United States and other fe- 
male persons residing within the United 
States, between the ages of 20 and 35 in- 
clusive, who are unmarried and without 
children; except that any such female citi- 
zen or other person shall be deferred from 
training and service under this Act in the 


‘land or naval forces so long as she is regu- 


larly empioyed.” 
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Mental Discharges— (from p. 1) 
Same As Army Rate 

CPS psychoneurotic releases are roughly 
comparable to the army’s mental discharge 
rate, the Camp Section continued. While 
CPS is not subject to the same mental 
strains as men in the services or at the 
front, it was believed that the difference 
was made up by other factors such as the 
higher individuality and degree of cnton 
from the normal usually found in COs, as 
well as the belief that the no pay, no de- 
pendency provisions, etc., tend to increase 
the strain on those subject to persecution 
complexes. 

Selective Service has objected to the 
present discharge procedure for three 
reasons : 

1. Serious cases of mental illness should 
be treated, officials felt. 

2. State Selective Service Directors have 
revealed that:apparently normal men being 
discharged from CPS were being sus- 
piciously regarded in their home communi- 
ties. 

3. The Camp Operations Division be- 
lieved that the present discharge system 
might have seemed a reward for unusual 
behavior and might have encouraged ma- 


ering. 

na few individual cases in the past, as- 
signees have been sent to mental hospitals 
as combination patient-attendants while 
under observation and treatment. Any new 
policy will attempt to follow this general 
formula. 


New Camps 


New CPS Camps and units approved since 
the complete list was printed in Tue Re- 
porter March 15 include: 

No. 134, Belden, Cal., BSC, FS, D. C. 
Gnagy, 150-men capacity. 

No. 135, Germfask, Mich., Selective Serv- 
ice (government camp), Fish & Wildlife, C. 
S. Johnson. 

No. 136, State Home for Epileptics, 
Skillman Village, N. J., Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, F. Carlton Mabee Jr., 15. 

No. 137, Independence, Ia., State (mem- 
tal) Hospital, Evangelical and Reformed 
Commission on Christian Social Action, 15. 


Pneumonia 


Forty-five CPS men started a two-month 
series of studies with atypical pneumonia 
June 1 as a continuation of the experiments 
begun last fall in the Gatlinburg, Tenn., 


. camp. 


The men included volunteers from Grot- 
toes, Bedford, Luray, Gatlinburg, Big Flats, 
Kane and Wells Tannery. After July 30 
they will be replaced by another group of 
“guinea pigs” for the second phase of the 
experiment. 

The studies are under the direction of the 
Surgeon General of the U.S. Army. 


COs and the Law— (from p. 1) 


The men are now reporting at CPS camps 
when ordered, but immediately walking out 
under the assumption that they have then 
complied with the Selective Service proce- 
dure and can bring habeas corpus action 
to get their draft status into court. 

Two men, Hans Haldimsn and Frank 
Jasica, have walked out of the Kane, Pa., 
CPS camp in following this procedure; 
Winfield Counts from Bedford; Alex Wargo 
from Grottoes and Norman Walter from 
North Fork. 

Although no such case has yet come to 
court, the Department of Justice doubted 
that the procedure would prove any more 
effective than complete refusal to report to 
camp. 


Alfred Saunders 


Alfred L. Saunders, west coast CO, is be- 
ing released from the army and a three 
year court martial sentence under one of 
the first applications of the Supreme Court’s 
Billings decision. He is still subject to a 
civil sentence however. 

Saunders had reported to the army in- 
duction station but had refused to take the 
oath or be inducted. While he was at- 
tempting to get a eivil court review of his 
draft status, he was charged by military 
police with desertion and court martialed. 

After the Billings decision, however, in 
which the Supreme Court drew a definite 
line between civil and military jurisdiction, 
the Los Angeles Federal Court reversed 
its refusal to consider the case and ordered 
Saunders released for civil trial. 

He was represented by the Southern 
California branch of the American Civil 
Liberties Union as well as by his own 
counsel. 


Dependency Bill—(from p. 1) 


as to what type of projects these con- 
scientious objectors are working on and how 
they are scattered throughout these 
various services that they are performing. 

Mr. Thomas: So the cost to any one 
church would be very small then. It would 
not be large? 

Mr. Sparkman: That might be true as 


- to the support of these 162 cases. The 


estimate is—it would take, I would say, be- 
tween $120,000 and $150,000 a year to take 
care of these cases. But let us remember 
that these various organizations, in addi- 
tion to taking care of these needy depend- 
ent cases, are also taking care of the con- 
scientious objectors themselves and are 
running the camps without cost to the 
Government. It is estimated that had the 
Government been called upon to run the 
camps which the conscientious objectors 
themselves are running, the cost would 
have been $4,000,000. 


Any Good Reason? 


Mr. Thomas: Does the gentleman see 
any good reason why we should give any 
consideration to conscientious objectors 
anyway? 

Mr. Sparkman: This bill does not pur- 
port to give consideration to conscientious 
objectors, but to the wives and children of 
conscientious objectors who are left in a 
needy condition, many of whom may not 
even agree with the views of the conscien- 
tious objectors. 

I may say to the gentleman that I cer- 
tainly cannot share the belief of any con- 
scientious objector, but it has been the 
traditional and historic policy of our 
country that in war the right of conscience 


is acknowledged. When the gentleman’s 
own committee passed the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940, a provision was 
written in it to take care of these con- 
scientious objectors. : 

Mr. Thomas: Under this bill, the family 
and dependents of a conscientious objec- 
tor get the same aid as the needy family 
of soldiers; is that not correct? 

Mr. Sparkman: That is not true. 

Mr. Thomas: According to the bill it is. 

Mr. Sarkman: No, the maximum limita- 
tion is the amount the Government would 
have contributed to the soldier’s dependent. 

Mr. Thomas: So it would be the same. 

Mr. Sparkman: It could be the same as 
that which the Government donates? 

Mr. Thomas: Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. Sparkman: Will the gentleman with- 
hold his objection to permit me to finish 
that statement? 

Mr. Thomas: Mr. Speaker, I withhold my 
objection to permit the gentleman to finish 
his statement. 


Earned by Themselves 


Mr. Sparkman: I should like to call the 
entlemen’s attention to the fact that this 
oes not appropriate any money out of the 

Treasury but that this is money which has 
been earned by the conscientious objectors 
themselves. 

Mr. Thomas: Nevertheless, conscientious 
objectors should not be given any con- 
sideration. That is the way I feel. 

Mr. Sparkman: This money has been 
placed in a special deposit in the Treasury 
of the United States under an agreement 
that it is not to be spent for war purposes. 

Mr. Brooks (La.): Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. Sparkman: I yield. 

Mr. Brooks: I may say that I sat on the 
subcommittee when the bill was drafted. It 
was rewritten and changed from the way 
in which it was introduced by the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Cole). This bill, in my judgment, places 
the families of conscientious objectors on 
the same basis as the families of service- 
men. It gives the conscientious objectors’ 
families the same allowance the Govern- 
ment contributes to the family of a service- 
man. While we want to take care of 
charity, as charity should be cared for, I 
doubt if this Congress wants to take care 
of the families of conscientious objectors on 
the same basis as families of soldiers. 

Mr. Sparkman: Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that objection has been made. I believe 
that one familiar with the facts would agree 
to the objective sought by this measure. 

This bill is an attempt to correct a situa- 
tion among conscientious objectors who 

have been drafted. I realize these men con- 
stitute an unpopular minority, but I sin- 
cerely hope we will not allow the general 
disfavor with which this group is regarded 
to blind us to inequities in our treatment 
of them. 


CO Issue Already Decided 


I do not propose here to debate the issue 
of the conscientious objector. That was 
done at the time the Selective Service Act 
was passed and Congress, in its wisdom, 
accorded to sincere, religious objectors a 
legal alternative to military service by pro- 
viding for them “work of national im- 
portance under civilian direction.” 

During the 3 years since conscientious 
objector camps were first set up to do “work 
of national importance” under the super- 
vision of the Selective Service System, the 
total camp population has remained small. 

(Continued on p. 7) 
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FSA 


The Farm Security Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture was established 
in 1937 to “help needy farm families escape 
from relief rolls and become self support- 
ing.” 

FSA is probably the subject of as much 
controversy as anhy government agency. 
Each year when appropriations for FSA 
come up in Congress, opponents label it 
“communistic, paternalistic’; supporters 
call it “the greatest, most liberal agency in 
the government.” The FSA appropriations 
for the next fiscal year have not been 


settled. 
THE PROBLEM 


Between 1930 and our entrance into the 
war, more than two million American farm 
families were forced to seek some sort of 
public assistance. In 1936 there were nearly 
1,700,000 farm families trying to live on 
less than $500 a year per family; eight 
million Americans trying to live on less 
than $2 a week for everything. FSA at- 
tributes this economic maladjustment to 
these causes, and though many of these con- 
ditions are not apparent now due to in- 
creased wartime demand for food, they are 
all too apt to reappear after the war: 

"1. Farm population is growing faster than 

city population. Every year nearly half a 
million young people grow up and try to 
make a living from the land. The cities, 
prior to the defense boom, could not absorb 
them. The greatest overcrowding of farm 
workers occurs in the poorest areas. 

2. The frontiers are closed. New land is 
not obtainable; old land is wearing out. 
Enough top soil to make 200 forty-acre 
farms blows away every day. 

3. Foreign markets are falling off. For 
twenty years before the war our shipments 
of farm products to foreign countries di- 
minished steadily; farm exports from 1935- 
37 were less than half what they had been 
in 1925-29. When the European war started 
in 1939, the foreign market vanished almost 
entirely. Today the “lend-lease” demand is 
great and will probably be great during the 
first rehabilitation period, but U. S. foreign 
food markets will almost certainly diminish 
in normal times. 

4. Labor saving machinery, corn pickers, 
potato diggers have cut down the demand 
for workers. On one typical Mississippi 
delta farm, the landlord bought 22 tractors; 
turned 130 of his 160 sharecropper families 
off the land; used the other thirty to work 
the tractors. John Steinbeck in “Grapes of 
Wrath” tells of the advent of tractors into 
sharecropper country. There were six times 
as many’cheap, all-purpose tractors in 1940 
as in 1920. 


SMALL FARMERS 


These troubles hit the small farmer—the 
tenant and the _ sharecropper—hardest. 
Nearly 90 per cent of the farm products 
come from 50 per cent of the farms; the 
other 50 per cent must scramble for the 
other 10 per cent of the markets. Lack of 
machinery, lack of credit, and an imsecure 
tenure system of leasing made the lot of the 
little farmer economically unsound. Diet, 
health, education of the farm families was 
unbelievably bad. 


FSA 


The Farm Security Administration took 
(Continued on p. 5) 








This Reporter SupPLEMENT deals 
with the work of the 570 CPS men 
in the National Park Service camps; 
the 120 men under the General Land 
Office and the 260 men under Farm 
Security Administration. 

Farm Security Administration is an 
agency of the Dept. of Agriculture. 
Both Park Service and the General 
Land Office are under the Dept. of 
Interior. 

Also under Interior are the Bureau 
of Reclamation and the Fish and 
Wildlife. Service. The work of the 
camps untier these agencies will be 
handled in a future issue of the 
REPORTER. 


Land Office 


Since 1776, the U. S. government has sold 
or given away more than a billion acres of 
land. The General Land Office, now under 
the Department of Interior, was established 
in 1812 to record these transactious; to buy 
and sell land for the government. The 
General Land Office is the real estate agent 
for the U. 8. 

Today the national government still owns 
over 400 million acres in continental U. S.; 
almost 350 million acres more in Alaska. 

During the 19th century the government 
presented almost 94 million acres of rich 
land in the west to rajlroad corporations to 
encourage settlements in the west; to help 
pay for the construction. 

O AND C 

In July, 1886, the government gave about 
4,300,000 acres of rich timber land in western 
Oregon and Washington to a corporation 
called the Oregon and California Railroad. 
This company was to construct a line from 
Portland, Ore., to the California boundary 
where it would connect with the then in- 
completed Central Pacific R. R. 

The Act of Congress which granted these 
lands stipulated that they could only be 

(Continued on p. 6) 
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National Park Service—and CPS 


Jim Bridger was considered an awful liar. 
He had come back from northwestern 


_ Wyoming with stories of geysers of boiling 


water, mud volcanoes and hot water pools. 
He mentioned a pink and blue river canyon 
a thousand feet deep, and people raised 
their eyebrows. He told of a steam geyser 
that spouted so regularly that you could 
set your watch by it, and they laughed. 

But more and more of these fabulous 
tales began to float in and finally a group 
of more solid citizens set out to investigate 
for themselves. 

Surprisingly enough, they found that most 
of the stories were true, and that there were 
some new ones even more unbelievable. So 
they sat around the campfire the cool 
autumn night of Sept. 19, 1870, and dis- 
cussed what they had found and made plans 
for dividing the land between them. One 
of the men, a Montana lawyer named Cor- 
nelius Hedges, had an even better idea. 
Why not, he suggested, relinquish all per- 
sonal claims and work to have this area set 
aside as a reserve for the use of all the 
people? The others agreed. And this, ac- 
cording to the Park Service legend, was the 
beginning of the National Park Service. 


PARK SERVICE 


William H. Clagett had just been elected 
delegate from the Territory of Montana. On 
Dec. 18, 1871, he introduced a bill creating 
a national park in the Yellowstone region 
in Wyoming. Congress passed it and Presi- 
dent Grant signed it. 

Today, the National Park Service con- 
trols 25 national parks, 80 national monu- 
ments, 45 national historical parks—more 
than 21,000,000 acres of land preserved for 
the enjoyment of the people. 

At first the War Dept. controlled the 
national monuments, the Dept. of Agricul- 
ture took care of the parks in National 
Forests, Interior took care of the rest. 
About 1916 Congress got the tangled park 
systems straightened out; the National 
Park Service was set up under the Depart- 
ment of Interior in 1917. 


THE PARKS 


National Parks are areas maintained by 
the Federal government and “set apart for 
the benefit and enjoyment of the people.” 
They are, in theory, selected because of out- 
standing value from a scenic or scientific 
point of view; there is no capture of fish 
or game for commercial purposes; timber 
may only be cut to control the attacks of 
insects or improve the scenery. Education, 
according to the NPS, “is a major phase 
of the enjoyment and benefit to be derived 
by the people from these parks . . .” 


STATE 


Federal cooperation was extended to the 
states in 1933. The Federal government, 
through CCC and WPA labor and funds, 
was to aid in the development of state- 
owned park and recreation areas. CCC 
camps were established in state forests all 
over the country; the first CPS camp was 
established in the Maryland State Park, 
Patapsco. The National Park Service cer- 
tified the use of CPS men for this project 
to Selective Service. 

About 570 men are working with the 

(Continued on p. 4 
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Park Service— (from page 3) 


National Park Service in five different base 
camps. 


Luray 


The National Park Service has, since 
1933, been mainly concerned with acting as 
consultants and as a unifying agency for the 
establishment of a nationwide system of 
joint state and national parks. In 1935, the 
Commonwealth of Virginia deeded over 
190,000 acres of Blue Ridge Mountain 
country as a National Park. The Sky- 





Civilian Public Service assignees work a 
minimum 5l-hour week on “work of na- 
tional importance.” During this period, 
most of the men in camp are turned over 
to the camp project superintendent—the 
representative of the technical agency—for 
assignment to jobs. 

In the government report of the project 
work done by the assignees at CPS Camp 
29, at Lyndhurst, as for all other camps, 
work done on “overhead,” cooking, washing 
dishes, laundry, clean up, are not included. 

From July 1, 1943, until the camp closed 
officially on Jan. 31, 1944, CPS assignees at 
Lyndhurst worked 11,399 man days on proj- 


ect. Of these, the largest projects were: 
Man-days 
Bank sloping on roads ............... 3,045 


Forest stand improvement (tree chop- 
ping) .. Ey pu 28 Late 
Emergency farm work Peete 





line Drive, a super-highway, is built along 
the peaks of the mountains for the entire 
length of the Park. Four-fifths of the area 
of the park is covered with hardwoods, 
pines and grassland, making an unrivalled 
scenic wonderland and a bad fire hazard. 
That is where the CPS men come in. 

The 96 men of CPS unit 45 are stationed 
at Luray, Va., for fire protection of this 
area. Crews of 20 to 25 men are on con- 
stant call from the middle of October to the 
middle of December and from the middle of 
March to the middle of May. When Luray 
men are not fighting fires, they are building 
truck trails to formerly inaccessable danger 
zones, Or manning fire lookout towers, or 
cutting vistas along the Parkway. 

Luray was opened on Aug. 18, 1942; is 
administered by the Mennonite Central 
Committee. 


Belton 


“Glacier National Park,” says a pamphlet 
of the Park Service, “in the Rocky Moun- 
tains of northwestern Montana . . . contains 
984,309 acres or 1,537 square miles of the 
finest mountain country in America. 


Nestled among the higher peaks are more 
than 60 glaciers and 200 beautiful lakes. 
During the summer months it is possible 





Fire 


One of the main needs for CPS 
Park Service units is forest fire pre- 
vention and suppression. 

Man-days (a unit of labor that one 
man does in one day) on actual fire 
fighting depends, of course, on the 
number and sizes of the fires. 

From July 1, 1943, through March 
31, 1944, these camps spent the fol- 
lowing man-days on fire fighting and 
forest fire “pre-suppression.” 


Fire Pre- — 
Camp suppression suppression 
Lyndhurst, Va. (29) cee 285 
Luray, Va. (45) 126 870 
Belton, Mont, (55) 214 1,464 
Three Rivers, Cal. (107) 176 571 
Gatlinburg, Tenn. (108) ..150 733 
Bedford, Va. (121) 0 307 


Lyndhurst figures run through Jan. 
1944, Bedford figures are for Feb- 
ruary and March, 1944, only. 

The General Land Office camp 
Elkton, Ore. (59) 1,059 213 











to visit most of the glaciers and many of 
the lakes with relatively little difficulty. 
Wildlife abounds; the profusion of wild- 
flowers is one of the charms of Glacier. . . .” 

Among the other charms of Glacier is 
CPS camp 55, administered by the MCC, 
where 124 assignees are used jor fire fight- 
ing among “the lush forests of red cedar and 
hemlock, larch, fir, spruce and pine.” 

CPS men aid in the classification of local 
flora, build roads, supply lumber for Park 
Service headquarters, man fire towers and 
build truck trails. CPS assignees aid in 
the Park radio system and maintain the 
telephone lines through the park. They do 
some selective timber cutting on Park land 
during the winter. 

North of Glacier National Park lies In- 
ternational Peace Park, set up in 1932 by 
the Canadian and U. 8. governments. 

Glacier Park was established by Act of 
Congress in May, 1910; CPS 55 was estab- 
lished on Sept. 18, 1942. 


Three Rivers 


Probably the oldest living things in the 
world are the giant sequoia trees in Cali- 
fornia. The famous “General Sherman” 
tree, which is probably the largest living 
thing too, is conservatively estimated by 
the Park Service to be 3,500 years old. 

Fossil remains show that the giant se- 
quoias and coast red woods were as widely 
distributed as pine trees are today. But 
now they remain only in a narrow strip 
some 250 miles long in eastern California. 
The Sequoia National Park was built 
around them by an Act of Congress in 1890. 

A CPS camp was established at Three 
Rivers in the Sequoia National Forest in 
May, 1943. The men were transferred from 
Galax, Va., where they were working on the 
Blue Ridge Parkway under the Park 
Service. 

The most important responsibilities here, 
as in the other NPS camps, are fire fighting 
and fire prevention. Three Rivers men 
spent 176 man-days of fire fighting between 
July, 1943, and March, 1944. However, 
fire prevention, building and clearing trails 
and reducing fire hazards take up thousands 
of man-days. 


Gatlinburg 


Leaving Washington from the south, 
route 55 runs into the Skyline Drive 


through the Shenandoah National Park 
where CPS men are working at Luray. The 
Skyline Drive becomes the Blue Ridge 
Parkway where CPS from the Bedford 
camp are working. The Parkway ends at 
the Great Smoky National Park between 
Tennessee and North Carolina. And here 
CPS men are working at Gatlinburg. 

De Soto was believed to have seen the 
Great Smokies. The Cherokee Indians 
lived here and in the eighteenth century a 
wave of Scotch and English settlers came 
to the region. There was little intercourse 
with the outside world for over a century; 
the Great Smoky region was rediscovered 
about 1900. Many of the local inhabitants 
retained the speech and customs of the 
eighteenth century which made the area the 
scene for a number of novels and comic 
strips. 

The Great Smoky National Park was set 
up by Act of Congress in 1926. The land 
was donated by Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, John D. Rockefeller and the Federal 
government. In addition to the Indiam res- 
ervation, the quaint inhabitants and the 
forests, the park is outstanding for its 
geological formations—the land here is as 
old as any on earth, according the Park 
Service, 

CPS camp 108 is administered by the 
American Friends Service Committee. The 
camp was moved from Buck Creek, N. C., 
during May, 1943. The work is largely fire 
prevention. According to the Caiumet, the 
Gatlinburg paper, the Great Smokies 
National Park suffered fewer burned areas 
in 1943 than in any other year of its his- 
tory. Less than eleven acres were burnt 
on park land, though nearby fires burnt 
over 2,000 acres. CPS 108 spent 150 man- 
days fighting fires during the nine months 
ending March 31, 1944. 


Most of the work is trail clearing, with 
some road ditching, bridge repairing, soil 
rehabilitation and tree planting. 

Here, as in all National Parks, wild life 
are given sanctuary. A booklet of the NPS 
on the park says, “The feeding, touching, 
teasing or molesting of bears is strictly pro- 
hibited.” 

The Great Smokies get their name from 
the deep blue haze that rises from the lush 
valleys, says the Park Service. 


Bedford 


The Brethren CPS camp 29 opened at 
Lyndhurst, Va., May 15, 1942, with 10 volun- 
teers from Magnolia; other new assignees. 
The work was on the still incompleted Blue 
Ridge parkway, planned to run for 485 
miles from Virginia to the Great Smokies. 
The work was clearing away brush and 
trees to open the view from the road, 
seeding and grading the road banks to pre- 
vent erosion, and building fences—stone 
and rustic fences—along the road. 

More than 360 miles of the parkway had 
been brought to various stages of comple- 
tion before new work stopped because of 
the war. 

CPS were stationed at Bedford largely 
to guard against fire along the parkway; in 
a large blaze started by army maneuvers 
CPS men battled the flames alongside of 
soldiers in April, 1943. 

On Feb. 1, 1944, Lyndhurst moved to 
Bedford, Va., to become CPS 121. The 
main project work has changed from bank 
sloping to fire reduction. For 15 weeks a 
crew has been surveying the ravages of 
blister rust on white pine. After the survey, 
eradication work will begin. 
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FSA— (from page 3) 

over the work of the Resettlement Admin- 
istration which had been trying to work out 
a number of state and national programs. 
eras general plans for smaller farms calls 
or— 

1. Production of most of the family’s 
food and livestock feed. 

2. At least two crops to lessen the risk 
of single crop farming and to reduce the 
harm done the land. 

3. Methods that will build up the fertility 
of the soil, put every foot into the best 
possible use. 

FSA attempts to work out better tenure 
arrangements for permanency for share 
croppers and tenants, tries to adjust debts, 
secures loans and even small grants for 
farmers who in acute distress, institutes 
medical plans, helps form coops, arrange for 
tenants to buy their own farms, establish 
camps for migrant workers. 


HOMESTEADS 


In addition to the other jobs, FSA 
manages more than 150 homestead projects. 
It was found impossible to help some 
farmers who were working lands that could 
never be made productive. The govern- 
ment bought the land; turned it into forest 
or park land and set up resettlement pro- 
jects on nearby good lands. FSA builds 
the houses, sells the land and farms to 
resettled farmers who pay small annual pay- 
ments over a period of years. Some are 
individual farms for part time farming, 
others range up to large community farm- 
ing coops. Some 75,000 people were settled 
on these new lands, given a chance to make 
a decent living by 1941. 


CPS 


Two CPS units are working with FSA in 
its resettlement projects: CPS 64 at Terry, 
Mont., under the Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee, and CPS 94 at Trenton, N. D., 
under the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. 


Trenton 


Thousands of farmers were “dusted out” 
of western North Dakota in the drouth 
years of 1935-37. Farms were abandoned, 
livestock was shipped east; many of the 
farmers became migratory "workers, many 
went on relief. 

In 1939, the President approved plans for 
the Buford-Trenton irrigation project to 
reclaim some 15,000 acres of land that had 
become semi-arid. WPA and CCC labor 
had built the main canals and the pump- 
ing station before the first CPS contingent 
arrived in April, 1943. CPS men are com- 
pleting the lateral canals and farm ditches, 
leveling the land for the Bureau of Re- 
clamation; constructing the building units 
planned for the farms of the families re- 
settled by the FSA. 

“First,” said an article in the Jrrigator, 
the camp paper of CPS 94, “campers will 
clear the land of brush, then surv ey crews 
will lay out the land for leveling. Men who 
have been trained by FSA foremen in 
caterpillar tractor and carryall operation 
will then smooth out the humps and fill 
in the hollows and drag-line operators will 
eut ditches to the individual farm units. 
The carpentry crew will then build the 
WPB-approved farmhouses and out-build- 
ings on the 80-160 acre units, and the FSA- 
selected tenants will be able to move in 
and begin cropping the land.” 

“Government holdings of project land are 
distributed to individual farmers through 


the Trenton Mutual Aid Corporation, a co- 
operative society that holds the master 
lease. Farmers in low income brackets 
(under $2,000) and preferably former resi- 
dents, are approved for resettlement by FSA 
officials and then lease the land from the 
corporation. After a trial period to deter- 
mine their success, farmers will be permit- 
ted to buy the land from the cooperative 
which will continue, after the government 
completes its work, to operate and maintain 
the irrigation system.” 


Terry 

The Case-Wheeler project in east central 
Montana is turning semi-arid grazing land 
into a_ self-supporting, cooperative farm 
community. Case (for Rep. Case, 8S. D.)- 
Wheeler (for Sen. Wheeler, Mont, is a 
project set up by the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, aided by the Bureau of Re- 
clamation. 

The labor for much of this work is pro- 
vided by the assignees of CPS Camp 64, at 
Terry, Mont. The Terry camp was the 
first CPS unit to work with FSA. 

The Bureau of Reclamation is building 
a dam, the pumping station and the main 
canal for irrigation. CPS men have spent 
over 1,750 days during the last nine months 
doing much of the skilled work on this job, 
excavating, concrete and electrical work, in- 
stalling machinery. 

FSA and CPS men working with FSA get 
the water to the individual farms; dig the 
smaller lateral canals, ditches, turnout boxes 
and division boxes. (Where the water fall 
is too great, the rush of the water tears 
down the ditch. The ditch angle is made 
less; then the water is allowed to drop on 
a cement foundation saving the ditch. This 
is called a turnout box.) 

CPS assignees level the land so that the 
water is not lost in gullies; no hills become 
arid. Then the land is laid out for family 
sized farms, which are sold to individual 
farmers through a cooperative, the Buffalo 





Farm W ork 


When drastic labor shortages have 
occurred in farm country, some CPS 
units have been ordered to do emer- 
gency farm work for private farmers. 
The wages paid are the same as those 
for similar workers in the same area, 
but CPS men are not allowed to 
keep the money. The wages, less 
money for food and insurance, are 
forwarded to a “frozen” fund in the 
U. S. Treasury. 

Many assignees refuse to do emer- 
gency farm work, feeling that con- 
scription for work on private lands 
without pay is wrong. 

These are the man-days spent on 
emergency farm work from July 1, 
1943, through March 31, 1944: 


Man-days 
Lyndhurst, Va. (29) 2,194 
a, 532 
Belton, Mont. (55) ......... 0 
Three Rivers, Cal. (107) .... 0 
Gatlinburg, Tenn. (108) 0 
Bedford, Va. (121) ; 61 


Here, too, Lyndhurst figures run 
through Jan. 1944; Bedford figures 
are for February and March, 1944 


only. 
General Land Office 
Elkton, Ore. (59) 











Rapids Farm Ass’n. The Association holds 
the master lease and will continue to be 
run by the farmers after the FSA with- 
draws. Priorities have halted the construc- 
tion of the farmhouses and units, though at 
the moment FSA is appealing to the War 
Production Board for lumber. 

Row crops, sugar beets, potatoes, flax, rye, 
wheat can be grown on this new soil, ac- 
cording to FSA farm experts. Land for 
raising fodder, sorghum or alfafa is included 
in the plans for the individual farms. 

CPS 64 was opened in Jan. 1943; there 
have been practically no requests for trans- 
fers out from the assignees, according to 
the NSBRO Camp Section. 


Notes 


The atypical pneumonia experiment 
under the Office of the Surgeon-General 
was held at CPS 108, Gatlinburg, Tenn. 

** * 

“What lifts the ‘Blue Ridge Parkway’ 
from the common, everyday road is the fact 
that it isn’t a speedway and it isn’t neces- 
sarily the fastest route from anywhere to 
anywhere. It wasn’t designed to be a super 
trunk thoroughfare to take care of through 
traffic, and the bus companies and moving 
van people aren’t expected to be much in- 
terested. As a matter of fact they are 
banned. 

“Built expressly for the leisurely tourist, 
the road winds its meandering way through 
some of the most magnificent scenery in 
the East at an average of more than three 
thousand feet. 

“The idea originated as a PWA project 
back in 1933 as part of the President’s plan 
to get people back to work and it will un- 
doubtedly see service in that capacity again 
after this armistice. The Blue Ridge Park- 
way will connect two great periods of un- 
employment as well as two great national 
parks. 

“One half of the population of the coun- 
try is within one day’s drive of the Blue 
Ridge Parkway. There will be little more 
actual construction work until after the war 
since most Park Service funds have been 
impounded for the duration.” 

—From a Buck Creek report. 
7 * 7. 


Luray CPS men spent 684 man-days 
fighting tree disease, 32 days “fish plant- 
ing”—stocking streams. 

* 7 7 


About 50 acres of flax were planted in 
spring, 1943, on land leveled and plowed 
by the Trenton, N. D., camp. As flax is 
used almost exclusively for war purposes, 
explosives, many of the men felt they could 
not share in this work and asked for other 
assignments. FSA officials agreed that no 
flax would be grown for the coming year 
on land leveled by CPS mtn; no CPS men 
would be assigned to work on the flax crop. 
—The Irrigator. 

we Fe 


“  . . Last but not least, wildlife is 
abundant, and many still remember the 
34 venomous snakes killed during the sum- 
mer of ’42. Had the 17 copperheads and 
11 rattlers been laid end to end, they would 
have extended approximately 86 feet along 
the Parkway.” This is Our Story, March, 
1942—Lyndhurst. 


*- * * 


The Trenton (Panzer) Ome is bas esac 
the most mechanized in ssignees 
drive 14 Diesel Foaneditons, ; couple of 
bulldozers, a couple more road graders, a 
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Towner machine and two or three ordinary 
or garden variety tractors. In addition to 
the usual accessories, they use a jig on the 
caterpillers called a “tree-dozer” which will 
knock down any tree in the Missouri val- 
ley, according to Ed Peacock, the Trenton 
director. 
*_ * * 

Construction of the Blue Ridge Park- 
way would have been a practical impos- 
sibility without the development of Diesel 
powered equipment, according to the CPS 
19 paper. The longest tunnel on the Blue 
Ridge Parkway is an 800-foot one near Mt. 
Pisgah, the article continues. Mt. Pisgah 
itself is the highest point on the Parkway, 
6,200 feet above sea level. 

* * * 


The Terry camp works with the Bureau 
of Reclamation. as well as with Farm 
Security. During September, 1943, for in- 
stance, the men spent 972 man days laying 
concrete work for Reclamation; another 
364 days erecting electrical lines. 

* * * 


Both Catholic and non-Catholic CPS men 
of Trenton have spent hundreds of hours 
of free time repairing the Catholic church, 
which is the only church building in Tren- 
ton. All of the work is voluntary. 


* * * 


As part of their project, Trenton men 
have built a concrete potato storage cel- 
lar capable of storing 95,000 bushels. 
Trucks are able to drive in on the floor and 
unload down chutes to the storage. 


* * * 


Four or five Belton men were put on 
overhead during the winter of 1943 to go 
out and shoot deer for the CPS camp blue 
plate special. They got their deer, but the 
eating results were only fair, according to 
an independent eye-witness. 


Land Office— (from p. 3) 


sold to actual settlers; that the maximum 
price could be no more than $2.50 an acre; 
that no more than quarter of a section 
could be sold to any one person. 

The railroad violated the provisions of 
the Act. By another Act of Congress and 
by a ruling of the Supreme Court in 1916, 
the ownership of almost three million acres 
was returned to the U. S. government. 
Control of this area was given to the Gen- 
eral Land Office. 


REVESTED 


A GLO organization known as the Ore- 
gon and California Revested Lands Admin- 
istration protects and manages this vast 
area. Under the present plans a program 
of “sustained yield” of the lumber is under 
way—timber amounting to 500 million 
board feet is cut every year and sold to 
private owners. With this rate of cutting, 
the present stand of mature trees will last 
for 100 years, at which time the new crop 
of trees will be ready for cutting. Most 
of this lumber is the invaluable Douglas fir. 

As the counties in this area suffered a 
tremendous loss of taxes when these large 
tracts of taxable land passed from private 
to government ownership, 75 per cent of the 
proceeds from the sale of timber is given 
to the counties for the support of schools 
and toads. The other 25 per cent goes to 
the U. 8. Treasury. 

In 1939, the General Land Office spent 


two million dollars, turned in over seven 
and a half million to the U. 8. treasury. 


CPS 


Protecting, surveying, maintaining these 
three-million acres checkerboarded through- 
out the Northwest is no small job. Much 
of the reforestration and fire protection 
work was formerly done by the CCC. But 
the CCC grew smaller with the advent of 
war; was finally abolished in 1942. 

On Nov. 9, 1942, the first CPS camp under 
the General Land Office was opened at Elk- 
ton, Ore., under the administration of the 
American Friends Service Committee. CPS 
59 has a capacity of 150 men; is engaged in 
working with the O and C in some of the 
most varied work of any of the base camps. 


PROJECT 


Reforestation. “This work,” writes Mr. 
Walter H. Horning, Chief Forester of O and 
C, “involves the growing of forest seedlings 
and planting them on denuded O and C 
land. Seed is collected and sown in the 
O and C forest nursery which is maintained 
and operated by CPS labor. This year, 
seed has been planted in the nursery to 
produce approximately two million forest 
seedlings. The preparation of the soil for 
seed beds, planting, weeding, irrigation, 
root pruning, rodent and disease control, 
lifting, bundling and shipping, all require 
considerable labor, which is done by CPS. 

“Approximately 1,750,000 seedlings were 
planted on denuded forest lands during the 
past year. Part of the area planted in- 
cluded the reforesting of 1,600 acres of 
burnt-over land in the Tillamock burn with 
more than a million trees. Plans have been 
made to carry on this work on a broader 
scale next season.” 

Truck trail construction. From July 1, 
1943, through March 31, 1944, CPS men at 
Elkton spent over 6,400 man-days construct- 
ing a truck trail. Completion of this trail 
will facilitate the fire protection of the 
Smith River Burn, a highly hazardous area 
of 28,000 acres. The construction will also 
allow the utilization of a great amount of 
timber killed by previous fires. 

Forest fire fighting. “During the past 
season,” Mr. Horning writes, “CPS labor 
was used effectively in controlling forest 
fires which, if not controlled, would have 
caused widespread damage to Oregon forest 
resources. .. .” 

Timber cruising, mapping, drafting. “At 
the present, 15 assignees are on detached 
service from the camp to take part in this 
work. A qualified assignee is assigned to 
each O and C timber cruiser and assists 
the cruiser in running compass, type map- 
ping, topographical mapping and other 
duties of the job. An assignee is assigned 
to,each O and C district office to act as 
office assistant and field assistant to the 
District Forester. Three men are assigned 
to Portland office, working up timber ap- 
praisals from data collected by the field ex- 
aminers. Another three men are assigned 
to the O and C headquarters office to as- 
sist in drafting, mapping and land status 
work. It is planned to carry on such work 


by CPS assignees as long as they are 
available.” 
Federal Land Inventory Project. From 


six to ten CPS assignees have been en- 
gaged in completing the tabulation, map- 
ping and completing the inventory of all 
Federal lands in the U. S. This project 
will be continued until a report on the 
entire country is completed. 


Surveying of public lands. During the 


past field season; approximately 32 CPS 


assignees were detailed to the Public Survey 
Office to survey public lands in Oregon and 
Washington. One crew of six men is en- 
gaged in this work at the present time and 
possibly other crews will used for such 
work if additional assignees become avail- 
able, according to the neral Land Office. 

Other project work. Two complete CCC 
camps have been dismantled and salvaged 
by CPS men; material is used for O and 
C projects. Two emergency fire protection 
camps have been constructed, and one or 
two blister rust camps will be constructed 
this month. 


WOLFSOHN 


Joel David Wolfsohn, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, wrote 
of the work of CPS men: “The Elkton 
CPS camp has provided a valuable source 
of manpower to carry on vital conservation 
projects when other labor was not available. 
We have found it to be especially true on 
reforestation work. The men as a rule seem 
interested in such work and in most cases 
have performed such work very creditably. 
The O and C work program is sufficiently 
broad so that assignees who conscientiously 
object to certain types of work can be as- 





The only General Land Office CPS camp 
spent 26,228 man days on project from 
July 1, 1943, through March 31, 1944. 


Truck trail building ........ 6,676 
Surveying and timber cruising 5,422 
‘tree plentine: |. 5.2. es. 8 3,843 
Tree lifting (nursery) .... 2,064 
Map making and model building 1,863 





signed to other work which is not objec- 
tionable from their conscientious view- 
points. Considerable credit is due the camp 
Work Committee in the placement of men 
on jobs for which they are best qualified. 

“The work program has been seriously im- 
paired by the transfer of a large number 
of men, many of whom were key men, to 
other camps and projects. In spite of the 
handicaps of personnel turnover and the in- 
ability of many of the men to adapt them- 
selves to gpa labor, a great deal of 
very valuable work has been accomplished. 
We feel that the assignment of conscientious 
objectors to work of national importance has 
been very practicable and has resulted 
favorably in furthering the nation’s con- 
servation program.” 


Numbers 


CPS figures for Park Service projects 
reached an all time peak on Feb. 28, 1943, 
when 728 assignees were working in five 
NPS camps. The latest figures, May 31, 
1944, show 569 men in Park Service work. 

There have been five NPS camps open 
since Belton, Mont., camp opened in Sep- 
tember, 1942. 

Patapsco, which worked under the Mary- 
land State Park System, was transferred to 
Powellsville and the project became Soil 
Conservation work. 

The Buck Creek, N. C., camp remained 
in National Park Service work when it 
transferred to Gatlinburg, Tenn. 

The Lyndhurst, Va., camp stayed in the 
Park Service business when it transferred 
to Bedford, Va.; so did the Galax, Va., 
camp when it made a three thousand mile 
trek to Three Rivers, Cal. 

The Luray, Va., camp and the Belton 
camp are still doing business at the same 
old stand. 
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Dependency Bill— (from page 2) 


To date, less than 7,000 men are in Civilian 
Public Service, the alternative service pro- 
gram, and they have all been judged both 
sincere and religious by their local draft 
boards, after investigation by the FBI. 
as provided by law. 

For 3 years these men have worked in 
forestry and soil conservation camps, fight- 
ing forest fires and soil erosion and engaged 
in similar projects. Increasing numbers of 
them are volunteering to do dirty jobs in 
State mental hospitals and other public in- 
stitutions, some of which have been al- 
most crippled by shortages of orderlies and 
attendants. 

I think you will find that in almost every 
case these men have done a good, honest 
and conscientious job. Yet for 3 years 
they have been working without any pay 
whatsoever, without accident compensation, 
without any of the minor benefits extended 
to servicemen. Congress has never, in fact, 
appropriated money for the maintenance 
of the great majority of these men. Their 
food and clothing bills are assumed either 
by themselves or by sponsoring church 
groups. It might surprise Congress to know 
that we give fewer benefits to the con- 
scientious objectors than we do to interned 
aliens, to Japanese-Americans, and to pris- 
oners of war. 


No Dependency Benefits 


The particular discrepancy at which this 
bill is directed, however, is the fact that 
conscientious objectors do not receive any 
dependency benefits, despite the fact that 
they have exactly the same percentage of 
wives and children as men sent to the mili- 
tary service—about 35 per cent. This 
means, in effect, that we are penalizing 
wives and children because we do not agree 
with their husbands and fathers. Let us 
apply the restrictions directly to the men, 
i? we will, but we should not extend the 
punishment to their families. 

Our committee’s recommendation, we 
feel, is a happy solution. We propose to 
devote to the dependency needs of these 
men the money which they themselves earn 
but are not allowed to keep. The proposal 
was suggested by the National Service 
Board for Religious Objectors, and has been 
approved by Selective Service, the War De- 
partment, and the Bureau of the Budget. 

About 700 conscientious objectors are 
assigned to farm work, and others have 
been called from the camps at various times 
to help in planting and harvesting emer- 
gencies. In each case, the farmer pays the 
individual objector the prevailing wage, but 
he is not allowed to keep the money be- 
yond his actual expenses in doing the 
work. The remainder is sent to the United 
States Treasury for a special account, which 
by the end of April amounted to $370,- 
731.19. The bill provides that the disburs- 
ing of this fund os made on a strict basis 
of need, rather than by the Army system 
of flat dependency grants, and that each re- 
quest for aid be carefully investigated and 
supervised by Selective Service. 

The bill takes the form of an amendment 
to H.R. 3199, introduced last fall by the 

entleman from New York, Representative 
Cole, to apply these same conscientious ob- 
jector earnings to the Office of Foreign Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration, now 
UN.R.R.A. This was in response to the 
request of the men themselves who, if they 
could not keep the money themselves, were 
anxious that it be used for relief purposes. 
It goes without saying, however, t they 


would prefer their money to be spent for 
their own needy wives and children. 


Church Groups Active 


So far, these requests for financial aid for 
dependents have been shouldered by the 
religious groups most concerned—the Men- 
nonites, Church of the Brethren, Society of 
Friends—Quakers—and the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation. These groups are already 
saddled with the maintenance of the 
majority of conscientious objectors—ex- 
penses which run about a million and half 
dollars a year—and the additional $136,000 
which is needed to tide over only the worst 
of their dependency cases is a heavy load 
for such religious bodies. So far these 
church groups have spent over $4,000,000 to 
finance this program. 

Some of the worst dependency situations 
are found in the camps financed entirely 
by the Government, but even here the 
church groups have assumed responsibility 
and are aiding needy wives and dependents 
because the Government has made no pro- 
vision for them. 

Their only recourse is to look to Con- 
gress to help—help which this bill would 
supply. We are simply proposing that the 
money which these men themselves earn be 
made available for their own pressing de- 
pendency needs. 

At this point Mr. Sparkman read into 
the record some statistics on-the types of 
CPS projects, and the denominations repre- 
sented. 

Mr. Thomas: The gentleman has finished 
his statement; I object. 

Mr. Brooks: I, too, object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. Sparkman: Mr. Speaker, I ask un- 
animous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include therein certain 
articles. 

The Speaker: Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 


Discharges 


The following men have been discharged 
or authorized for discharge. In addition, 
those listed under Military Service dis- 
charges include those who have requested 
such discharge, although it may not have 
been granted by the time this appears. 


For Military Service 

Coleville: Donald H. Tasker, IA. 

CPS Farmer: Hartford County, Conn., 
Balliet, IA, 

Kane: Ralph W. Dean, [AO; John DeVoute, 
IAO; Hollen W. Taylor, IA; Eldon G. Weaver, 
IA. 

Luray: John J. Snader, IAO. 

Mancos: Gerald L. Carter, IA. 

Medaryville: Marvin L. Becker, IA. 

Newtown, Conn., Hospital: Clair E. Miller, IA. 


Terry: Joh 
Wellston: 


Marlin 


, IA. 

Edward Fretenborough, IA. 

For Physical Disability 
Belden, Cal.: George 8. Keith. 
Bowie: Hewson H. Swift. : 
Kane: Harry B. Ritter, Harry M. Witter. 
Luray: Frederick H. Fogle, Clarence H. Kurtz. 
Marlboro, N. J., Hospital: John J. Weaver. 
Norristown, Pa., Hospital: Albert G. Wall. 
Powellsville: Harold F. Geary. 
Trenton: Stephen J. Nemchick. 


Walked Out 


Big Flats: Andrew G. Sutton. 
Cascade Locks: Robert W. McLane. 
Gatlinburg: Donn Yarrow. 

Wellston: Hiram Doty. 


In Prison 


A total of 437 regular, third-of-term pa- 
roles were granted Selective Service viola- 


tors up to April 1, 1944, out of 1,483 re- 
quests, the Federal Bureau of Prisons an- 
nounced last week. This includes both COs 
and non-COs. F 

Overall average of requests granted during 
that period was 29 per cent, although the 
percentage has been slowly rising since the 
first six months of 1941 when none of 20 re- 
quests were granted. y 

From July, 1941, to July, 1942, nine pa- 
roles were granted out of 114 requests (8 
per cent); during the next year 140 granted 
out of 440 requests (32 per cent); and from 
July, 1943, to April, 1944, 288 granted out 
of 909 requests (32 per cent). 

This compares with 662 special (Executive 
Qrder 8641) paroles granted during the 
same period out of 1,538 requests, an over- 
all average of 43 per cent. This also in- 
cludes both COs and non-COs. 

Meanwhile reports continued that the 
regular parole rate was falling off consider- 
ably during the past few weeks as the result 
of the extension of the ial le plan. 
Only three men, one a Jehovah’s Witness, 
were ted a regular parole at the Mc- 
Neil Island institution recently out of 55 
requests from Selective Service violators 
and others. 

The apparent trend has been denounced 
by numbers of CO prisoners and other 
pacifist groups since the special parole 
terms are generally less lenient than those 
of regular parole. 

It was thought that the widespread, news 
agency publicity given the extension of the 
special parole plan—to the effect that every 
Selective Service violator would have a 
chance to get out of prison—might have 
some temporary restrictions on the grant- 
ing of regular paroles. 


Recent Paroles 

The Federal Bureau of Prisons also re- 
leased the names of 13 COs who were given 
regular parole to hospital service during 
the month of April. ese were: 

Irving G. Albrecht, Abraham Oshinsky 
and Walter Traugett from Lewisburg; Wil- 
liam Coradi from Mill Point; Jerry Hel- 
muth from Ashland; Hugh Hopkins from 
Tucson; Duncan Lampman and Robert 
Quigley from Sandstone; Walter Lindop, 
Jerome Tannenbaum and Albert Zusman 
from Danbury; Thomas Rose from Milan; 
and Thomas Dilno from El Reno. 

Several recent 8641 special paroles were 
also announced. These included: 

Vaughn O. Worth, Sandstone to Lapine. 
‘ John L. Spaulding, Sandstone to Hagers- 
own. 

Thomas W. Finucan, Milan to I-A-O. 

Robert W. Smith, Chillicothe to Mancos. 

Carl F. Nocke, Petersburg to Mancos. 
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Guinea Pigs 


A group of 30 prisoners, picked from 
“hundreds” of volunteers, at the Atlanta, 
Ga., Penitentiary, are serving as “guinea 
pigs” for malaria studies. Apparently none 
of the men were COs, who are rare at 
Atlanta. 


Imprisoned 


A total of 102 men, designated as COs 
by the Federal Bureau of Prisons, were 
sent to prison between May 23 and June 5 
for violations of the Selective Service Act. 
Of the total, 76 were Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

The list included Richard A. Zum- 
winkle, who was sentenced to one year for 
walking out of the Terry, Mont., camp; 
and Clyde A. Shover, who was sentenced 
to four years for walking out of CPS 18, 
Denison, Ia. 


Baptists 


The Northern Baptist Convention, meet- 
ing last month in Atlantic City, N. J., re- 
emphasized its official attitude teward con- 
scientious objectors. 

The Convention adopted the following 
resolutions: 

“Whereas the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion glories in its inheritance of religious 
liberty and provides a basis for freedom 
of conscience for every individual; and 

“Whereas 130 of our members are now 
serving as conscientious objectors in 
— Public Service Camps; therefore 

e it 

“Resolved, that we assume our just and 
proportionate share in providing for the 
maintenance of Baptist conscientious ob- 
jectors by increasing our designated gifts 
for such purpose; to the World Emergency 
Forward Fund. Furthermore, be it 

“Resolved, that while we may not all be 
of the same mind we do recognize them as 
sincere fellow Christians, and upon their 
return to civilian life, urge our churches to 
strengthen the bond of fellowship with 
them, and to render them the same kind of 
service in respect to securing jobs and 
finding a place in the community, as we 
give to those who have borne arms.” 


Methodist Resolution 

The General Conference of the Methodist 
Church passed another resolution on the 
subject of war the day after its widely-pub- 
licized statement “God Himself has a stake 
in this struggle.” 

The new resolution, although it was passed 
by unanimous vote, was not so generally 
reported by the press services. It read in 
part: 

“It does not satisfy the Christian con- 
science to be told that war is inevitable . . . 
The methods of Jesus and the methods of 
war belong to different worlds. War is a 
crude and primitive force. It arouses pas- 
sions which in the beginning may be un- 
selfish and generous, but in the end war be- 
trays those who trust in it. It offers no se- 
curity that its decisions will be just and 
righteous .. . 

“We have looked to international diplo- 
macy ... trusted in international law .. . 
but war grows only more hideous and de- 
structive. The time is at hand when the 
Church must rise in its might and demand 
an international organization which will 
make another war impossible.” 

Meanwhile the Associated Press reported 
from Buffalo, N. Y., that the Genesee Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church declined 
to apply locally a CO resolution pre- 
viously passed at the Methodist General 
Conference. 


A local resolution seeking voluntary 
church support of COs was rejected after 
the Rev. Arthur Gregson of Wellsboro, 
N. Y., declared: 

“Hitler would never have started this 
war if he knew we were the red-blooded 
Americans we should have been. I would 


never, never ask my people to support 
those who refuse to fight.” 


George Yamada 


The barratry charge and _ conviction 
against George Yamada has been dropped, 
the $50 fine nullified and his bond refunded, 
it was learned last week. 

Yamada, a Japanese-American assignee 
at the Colorado Springs camp, was con- 
victed of barratry (a seldom-used charge 
defined as “the practice of exciting ground- 
less judicial proceedings”) after he, a white 
woman and a Negro couple asked for 
orchestra seats at a local theater. 

Yamada intended to appeal the convic- 
tion until the charges were dropped. He 
has since been transferred to the govern- 
ment camp at Germfask, Mich. 


Anti-CO 


Two more patriotic groups in Kansas and 
another in Iowa have passed resolutions 
condemning conscientious objectors. 

The American Legion of the fourth Kan- 
sas district “denounced” COs and called 
for investigation of all meetings “in the 
name of pacifism.” This followed a similar 
resolution passed by the third Kansas dis- 
trict the previous month. 

In Minneapolis, Kans., the War Dads re- 
solved that COs be disfranchised, a reso- 
lution which was sent to their Kansas City 
headquarters to be forwarded to Congress. 

A Bloomfield, Ia., American Legion post 
asked not only that COs be denied voting 
privileges but that a law be passed pro- 
hibiting IV-E COs from “the right to own 
and acquire title to real estate in the United 
States of America.” These resolutions were 
read into the Congressional Record by Rep- 
resentative Karl M. LeCompte of Iowa. 


From the Papers 


From the Protestant Voice, a column by 
Homer W. King, called “To Date”: 

When the full story of World War II is 
written, the Civilian Public Service men 
may play a more impressive and heroic 
role than many expect. Even now we can 
say authoritatively that the COs who bear 
the brunt of much undeserved censure are 
participating in scientific experiments which 
call for as much personal risk as would be 
encountered ducking machine gun bullets 
or lying in a fox hole. 

From the Bellaire, O., Leader, a column 
by W. H. McWilliams, called “Hi Waters”: 

A conscientious objector is a guy who 
likes to lay in the cool grass of the lawn 
and watch his brother sweat and slave in 
the Victory garden and then, next fall, 
stuff his gut with the product of his 
brother’s labor. 

I never heard of a CO objectin’ to the 
nice things of life. His conscience doesn’t 
twit when it comes to receiving; it’s just 
when he has to give. 

From an editorial, 
gonian: 

When it is told that conscientious ob- 
jectors, engaged in forest fire prevention, 
are not laggard in making parachute jumps 
in course of duty, some folks will have to 


the Portland Ore- 


revise their opinion that all conchies are 
craven . A parachute jump above a 
forest is an extra-hazardous adventure even 
for the boldest of parachute jumpers, in the 
army or out.... 

Indeed the theory and conduct of con- 
scientious objection are so at variance that 
it is amusing to hear reports that the con- 
chies quarrel more or less among them- 
selves over what constitutes the real article 
in conscientious objectoring. 


From the letter column m YANK, the 
army weekly, in answer to a previous letter 
from three men in an overseas squadron 
who find it “very difficult to understand” 
how anyone can be a conscientious ob- 
jector: 

Dear Yank: this letter is in answer to 
those three lads. . . . I assume that these 
lads are fighting for something over here . . . 
and quite probably among the things they 
are fighting for is the Constitution of the 
United States. 

They might try writing to their Con- 
gressman to attempt to amend the Con- 
stitution, but I wouldn’t advise it. You 
would be amending yourself right into 
Fascist principles. Better familarize yourself 
with the Constitution, lads; it isn’t quite 
so subjective about these things and was 
compiled by better brains than have been 
produced in a long time since then—By a 
soldier in Britain. 

No, I’m not a conscientious ob- 
jector. 

Dear Yank: Having read the gripe about 
the conscientious objectors, well, I hap- 
pened to have 20 of the objectors work 
under me in 1941. These men pay $35 a 
month, also furnish their own clothes and 
work eight hours a day without pay. They 
have no entertainment ... one day a week 
off but must use shanks’ horses to get into 
town .. . be back in camp not later than 
11:30 p.m. 

These men I had under me were being 
trained to fight forest fires, and many 
times they fought fires for 24 hours without 
any rest ... I am not an objector or just 
a rookie in the Army, but I believe in giv- 
ing a man his just dues, and I think these 
objectors should have theirs—An Old- 
Timer, Britain. 


From a United Press story, Philadelphia: 

Five alleged draft dodgers yesterday 
were ordered to stand in a minute’s silent 
prayer for the success of the invasion at 
a hearing before U. S. Commissioner Nor- 
man J. Griffin. Four of the defendants 
were permitted to appear for induction-into 
the Army. The fifth, Paul D. Afflerbach, 
of Quakertown, Pa., a minister of the Je- 
hovah’s Witness sect, was held in $1,500 
bail for the grand jury. 





